














MIKE'S BIKES 


Mike Carey was feeling unusually 
satisfied with life. Down at the police 
station the police had been selling lost- 
and-found bicycles, and Mike had been 
able to buy one for just five dollars. 

Of course, it wasn’t new. But for five 
dollars, well, it wasn’t too bad! He rode 
it home joyfully and showed it to his 
mother and all his friends. 

But his joy was doomed to swift dis- 
appointment. A few days later he was 
riding up a street near his home when 
a boy called Russell yelled, “You’ve got 
my bike!” 

“No, I haven’t!” said Mike, skidding 
to a stop. 

“Yes, you have!” said Russell. 

“It’s mine!” said Mike. “I bought it 
at the police station.” 


































“Then I know it’s mine,” said Russell. 
“I lost it about a year ago.” 

Mike rode home as fast as he could 
and told his mother. “Well,” said Mother, 
“maybe it does belong to Russell. I'll 
call the police and see what they say.” 

The man at the police station listened | 
to all Mother said, then answered, “Ac- 


cording to the law, the bike belongs to 
Mike!” 
Mother told Mike. “Hurrah,” he shouted, 


throwing his cap into the air. 

“However,” Mother continued, and Mike ( 
knew by the tone of her voice that come 
thing was coming he didn’t want to hear, 
“I think you ought to give it back to Rus- 
sell anyway.” 

“But, how come?” Mike objected. “I 
paid for it. He shouldn’t have lost it.” 

“I know,” said Mother. “But suppose it 
had been yours to begin with, and now 
you saw Russell riding it around. Wouldn’t 
you want him to give it back to you?” 

“I suppose so,” Mike admitted reluctantly. 
“But what about my five dollars?” 

“You take the bicycle to Russell,” 
Mother said, “and I’ll write the police and 
ask for the money back.” 

So Mike rode off to find Russell, and 
Mother sat down to write the police. 

When the police got the letter they didn’t 
know what to do. The law said they could 
accept money for selling bicycles, but there 
wasn’t any law that said they could give 
it back. That meant they would be break- 
ing the law if they refunded the money! 
They sent the letter to the city council. 

And the city council didn’t know what 
to do! 

Then Mr. Purchio, a member of the 
council, stood up. “Mike has been so big- 
hearted,” he said, “I think we ought to 
buy him a new bicycle. Here’s ten dollars 
toward one.” 

“A good idea,” another councilman said. 
“Tl give five dollars.” And in next to no 
time those men had raised fifty dollars. 

As soon as they could they bought a 
brand-new English bike, one of the finest gua 
built, and presented it to Mike. 

Oh yes. Mike is feeling most unusually 
satisfied with life these days! 





Your friend, 


. Wrxesel 














THE LEADER OF THE GANG 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


LBERTO, that American missionary is 
a devil. He even has a tail—though 
you can’t see it under his coat.” 

That is what Alberto’s teacher told him; 
and, of course, Alberto knew it must be 
true if his teacher said so. 

The young missionary and his wife 
walked across the hot Peruvian town every 
Sabbath afternoon to hold a branch Sabbath 
school in the home of a brave man who 


lived near Alberto’s house. He had to be 
brave to open his house for the meetings, 
for the boys in the streets would throw 
stones at the windows all the time Sabbath 
school was going on. 

Alberto was the leader of a group of 
these boys. Always when Sabbath school 
started they would begin throwing stones 
at the windows and on the tin roof of the 
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Alberto didn’t see the missionary creeping up. He didn’t know he was about to grab his head! 
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AND THE | 


WAGONS ROLLED ON 


By JAN Ns BOWARD. 





CHAPTER ONE: 


DARK DEPOT 





ghee sat up straight and tried hard to see 
through the dust-covered glass. She had 
heard of trains, but this was the first time she 
had ever ridden on one. The green plush seats 
were hard, the glass was dirty, and already 
she detested the chugging, smoke-belching 
monster more than anything else in the 
wide world. 

“When 
Mamma?” 

Mamma leaned her head back. Her long 
black hair was matted a little, and a bit 
unkempt. “Not for a few days, my dear.” 
There was a tiredness in her voice that 
Ruth knew meant long, long days. 

Mamma had worked hard to get ready for 
this trip. She and Aunt McKay had packed 
food for days in preparation for the journey 
to a Montana homestead. Now that the trip 
was under way, there was a sigh of relief. 
Tired to begin with, they would be tired 
when they arrived. 

“At least there won’t be any more baking 
to do,” thought Ruth to herself. 

Although she was just school age she 
had done her part along with the three older 
sisters and two cousins in getting ready. 
In fact, if she never again churned butter 


will we to Montana, 


get 


the rest of her life, it would be all right with 
her. Butter and more butter. Every hamper 
and boiler was chock full of good things to 
eat—pies, cookies, doughnuts, bread, and 
of course butter. 

She looked over at Papa, who was fast 
asleep with his head propped against the 
window, his hat sliding slowly toward his 
nose. “Dear old Papa,” thought Ruth. “If 
his hat comes off, he'll be sure to wake up.” 

Her father was a large, loosely built man 
with blue-gray eyes that twinkled when he 
talked. He was never without his hat, indoors 
or out. Besides never being without a hat, 
he was also never without a band. Papa 
always managed to get a band together 
wherever the family went. Music was his 
life. He had tried storekeeping and odd 
jobs; had even taken a hand at farming, but 
always, always the band. When he would 
start to plough a field, two or three rows 
would get finished; and then the horses 


would get a long rest, for Papa would cn 


back to the house humming a new tune tha 
had come to him. 

“Emma,” he would call to his wife, 
“Emma, I think I’ve got a new song for the 
band. Just listen to this!” and Mamma 
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would stop her painting and listen to Papa 
hum and whistle the new tune. 

That was the real reason the Peregrine 
family were always on the move. Papa loved 
his music and Mamma loved her art. There 
was just no settling down to one home and 
staying put. Come spring, Mamma would 
get out the map and look it over. If the 
name of a town sounded good, she would 
ask Papa about it. 

“Sounds fine to me, Emma. Maybe I can 


&::: a band started there.” And then the 


acking would begin all over again. Mamma 
was thinking of new scenes to paint, and 
Papa thought only of his music. Perhaps 
they wanted to live up to the family name 
of Peregrine, which means “wanderer.” No 
matter the reason, they were like the gypsies, 
with wagons loaded high, and always on 
the go. 

Ruth’s big brother, Lorne, had left home 
when he was sixteen and now the traveling 
was just with girls, except for cousin Roy. 
He was as good as a brother to her anyway. 


The Peregrines had little of this world’s 
goods but they always had plenty of songs 
and smiles, bread and beans. The McKays 
were the same, so they were perfect relatives 
for Ruth. 

The train gave a lurch and jolted to a 
stop. Papa’s hat slid over his nose and onto 
the floor. He sat up, straight as a stick. 

“What station is this?” everyone chorused. 

All eyes were glued to the windows, but 
nothing was in sight except the wide, wide 
expanse of prairie. No houses, barns, or 
people—just flat prairie. 

“Cows on the track, folks,” the conductor 
called from the doorway, and smiled. 
“We'll be on our way soon.” 

Deep down inside, Ruth wished that 
Papa had never decided to come by train. She 
liked it much better by wagon. Then she 
could get off and run and breathe fresh, 
clean air again. That was the thing she 
missed most—fresh air. Ever since they left 
Colorado and the wonderful mountain air 
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Ruth was fascinated by Papa’s hat. It was sliding slowly down his nose while he slept, 
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HOW NICKY ESCAPED 





By MARYANE G. MYERS 


pegged could see the strong harness 
that bound Nicky Furyman. But it was 
easy to tell that he wore one. And hands 
stronger than his own controlled the reins. 

Whenever Nicky was scolded for bad 
behavior he would puff up his chest, clench 
his fists, and glare daggers of fury. “Do you 
want me to be a sissy?” he would shout. 
“Other boys don’t do the things I do because 
they are afraid to. But I’m no coward!” He 
believed it, too, being urged on by the 
sinister hands that held the reins. 

Nicky went to church school and certain 
days were most unhappy for his classmates. 
Nicky could think of so many ways to get 
them into trouble. He wasn’t like the most 
popular student, Clarence Copperstone, who 
could answer all the questions. Everyone 
liked Clarence, and he protected the smaller 
boys from Nicky’s pranks. 

“Clarence is a sissy!” Nicky would tell 
the others. However, for some strange 
reason, he never started a fight with Clar- 
ence, even though Clarence was smaller 
than he! 

School wasn’t the only place where Nicky 
liked to call attention to himself. Sabbath 
school gave him more opportunity. Every- 
body was supposed to be reverent and quiet, 
so he had a clear stage. He would brag about 
himself, exhibit the contents of his pockets 
(including a spike to jab the other boys), 
and chew gum to his heart’s content. 

The fact that Nicky disturbed the program 
did not bother him in the least. In fact, he 
was very pleased any time he could incite 
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some of the quieter boys into being rowdy 
too. He turned deaf ears to the teacher, 
because the one who held the reins of his 
harness convinced him that it was more 
important to talk about Nicky than about 
Christ. 

One Sabbath morning the leader asked all 
the Juniors who truly loved the Lord to 
stand in rededication of their lives to 
Christ. Clarence was the first to rise. 

“That hypocrite!” thought Nicky. “He 
wants to make a show so everybody will 
think he is a goody-goody boy.” 

Some other girls and boys joined Clar- 
ence, but everyone sitting on the back row 
with Nicky remained in his seat. 

Nicky was thoroughly bound by that un- 
seen evil power. But a still small voice 
seemed to whisper in his ear, “You love 
Jesus, too. Why don’t you stand up for 
Him?” 

Nicky’s heart gave a little thump of joy, 
the first he had felt in a long time. “I want 
to stand, but I can’t. What would Joe 
think? What would Martin think?” He 
looked sideways at Joe, a timid fearful look. 
Then he stole a glance at Martin. “I’m no 
afraid!” he told himself. “I don’t want m 
others to think I’m still a little child. This 
is primary stuff.” 

But this excuse only gave him a hollow 
feeling in the middle of his stomach. He 
did not feel as satisfied with himself as 
usual. And then Martin suddenly hopped 
to his feet, followed by Joe, and the 
other boys on the back row also stood up. 





























And now the leader was giving another 
invitation. Nicky wanted with all his heart 
to join them. The still small voice was still 
pleading, and he longed to obey. He wanted 
to be free of his sins and to escape the harness 
that was holding him. 

But if he stood now, after sitting down so 
long—and after all the things he had said 
at school—what would Joe and Martin say? 
Probably they would call him a hypocrite, 
just as he had called Clarence. 

At last the leader was asking the Juniors 

a bow their heads for the dedicatory prayer, 

and Nicky knew it was too late to stand 
this time. 

Going home after church Nicky was ex- 
ceptionally quiet. He was thoroughly an- 
noyed with himself. Why did he care what 
the others thought? Why did he care if 
Clarence was the first boy to stand? 

He was suddenly stopped in his thinking 
by something his little sister, Betty Sue, 
said. 

“Mommie, my head hurts,” she com- 
plained. 

“Come up here with us,” Mother said. 


“Nicky, lift your sister over the back of the 
seat, please.” 

Reluctantly, the boy did so. But as he 
touched the little girl’s arms he found them 
burning hot. Her face was deep red with 
fever. Something was wrong with her. For 
a moment he felt a tinge of concern, then 
settled back to his own gloomy thoughts. 

“Why did I worry what Joe or Martin 
would think about me if I stood up for 
Christ? I wanted to stand, but I didn’t be- 
cause I didn’t want them to think what? 
That I was ?” He asked himself—and 
the only answer was another question mark 
to confuse him. “Could it be that I was 
afraid of what they would think? I’m not a 
coward—or am I?” It was a terrible ques- 
tion. And Nicky knew the answer. But he 
wasn't going to tell anybody. They would 
never guess that for a few minutes he had 
been—AFRAID! 

That afternoon and evening left very 
little time for Nicky to be concerned about 
himself. Although his mother was a nurse 
it seemed that she was unable to do anything 
to make the little girl comfortable. Betty 








Nicky, peeking in the door, could tell by the look on the doctor’s face that sister was dying. 






































Sue’s condition grew worse with each hour, 
and at seven o'clock Father called the 
doctor. 

Nicky paced back and forth in the hall 
outside his sister’s door. When he could 
stand the suspense no longer, he peeked 





MY DOG MIPSY 
By ALEXANDER KLAUS 


She was just a common little dog 
Without a pedigree; 

It made no difference where | went, 
She'd always follow me. 


| raised her from a little pup, 
She thought that I was grand, 

For even when | punished her 
She'd come and lick my hand. 


And when she'd gaze into my face 
With eyes that looked me through, 

1 knew I had a worth-while friend, 
Who really was true blue. 


But yesterday we buried her; 
And now all | can do 

Is get another little dog 
And hope she'll be as true. 
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through a crack in the doorway. Pushing the 
door gently aside a bit more he could get a 
good view of what was going on. 

Mother and Father were bending over 
the still little form on the bed. The doctor 
lifted his head, a grim set to his lips and 
jaws. “There isn’t anything more I can do 
just now,” he said. “You can reach me at 
the hospital should you need me.” He 
turned to his satchel sitting on a chair 
near the door. 
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“Will she be all right?” Both parents 
asked the question together. 

The physician did not look at them. He 
fumbled with a strap on his bag. However, 
Nicky could plainly see his face. It was full 
of pain and sadness. “We must hope for 
the best,” he said. His words were encourag- 
ing, but to the boy it seemed that the man 
wanted to cry. 

Little sister was dying. 

Quickly he turned and ran into his room, 
closing the door. Suddenly it seemed like 
a strange room, a strange world—cold an 
empty. His little sister was going to die’ 
He would never see her again! “Oh no!” In 
the darkness he fell to his knees beside his 
bed. “Please God!” He started a prayer 
and abruptly stopped as though a great hand 
had jerked him to his feet. 

“I can’t pray,” he thought. A Bible text 
seemed to whirl around his head. “If I 
regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me.” “And I’ve been very wicked,” 
he remembered, mournfully. 

Then another text that he learned at 
Sabbath school came to him. “Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 

The boy lifted his head. Stars, like bright 
promises, shone against the dark sky outside 
the windowpane. Something that had been 
holding him seemed to give way. His 
breath came fast and free. 

“O God! Help us!” he cried, and dropped 
to his knees again. 

It made him feel clean and new to con- 
fess his sins, and hope came to him when 
he asked that his little sister be restored to 
health—if it was. the Lord’s will. How 
difficult it was to say, “Thy will be done.” 

Several days later Betty Sue was able to 
sit up in bed and play with her dolls and 
picture books. The doctor said she would 
surely be well again soon. Nicky played 
games with her and read her stories. He felt 
so happy and thankful that it seemed he 
could not do enough to please her. 

The following Sabbath, after an inspirin? 
sermon, the pastor invited those who wanted 
to unite with the church to come forward. 
One boy was on his feet before any of the 
others. It wasn’t Clarence this time, or Joe 
or Martin. It was a boy who had escaped 
from Satan’s harness—a happy boy named 


Nicky. 




















A HEAD ON EACH END 


By BILLIE AVIS HOY 





S° YOU broke a finger nail. Or the 
barber cut your hair too short. So what? 
In a week you won't be able to tell which 
nail you broke, and your hair will need 
another cutting. 

When we stop to think about it, it is a 
fine thing to have a body that grows new 
nails and hair without our thinking about it. 

Many of the small animals can replace 
lost parts in a way that is even more won- 
derful. Lizards can grow new tails. Many 
times these creepy creatures shed their tails 
to escape an enemy, or when being roughly 
handled. After a while a new tail grows. It 
is shorter than the original one, and each 
time the lizard loses his tail, the new one 
is even shorter. Any time you find one with 
a really short tail you can know he is a 
battle-scarred veteran. 

Losing a permanent tooth is a calamity, 
especially if it is a front tooth, for our pride 
as well as our mouth is hurt. Our body won't 
come to our rescue by growing a new tooth, 
and we have to pay the dentist to make a 

Ise one. 

No such dentist expense for a crocodile! 
A missing tooth is no worry to him, even 
when he is a great grandfather. He just waits 
awhile, and a new tooth puts in its appear- 
ance. He can grow a whole new set every 
year if necessary. Lucky crocodile. 

But you haven’t heard anything yet. If a 
human loses a leg or arm, it is a tragedy. If a 
starfish loses an arm, he just waits around to 


meet the new fish, for while he is growing a 
new arm, the arm he lost is growing a whole 
new body! The result is two starfish where 
there used to be one. 

Fishermen who fish for clams do not like 
starfish, because they eat the clams. They 
used to try to destroy the starfish by cutting 
them up and throwing the pieces back into 
the water. They couldn’t understand why 
there were always more starfish. Then they 
discovered their mistake. Each piece they 
threw back in became a full-grown starfish! 

There is a short, black worm with a 
pointed head and a flat body that can do the 
same thing. If he gets cut in two, his head 
grows a new tail and his tail grows a new 
head. 

We humans think we are pretty smart 
being able to graft skin from one part of 
the body to another. Doctors have succeeded 
in grafting skin from one identical twin to 
another. Skin grafting does away with ugly 
scars, and we consider it quite an art. But 
the black worm mentioned above can have 
a head from another black worm grafted 
onto him, and both heads will live. After 
a grafting operation he can have one head 
on each end, or two heads at one end. Even 
more astonishing, if something splits his 
head in two, each part will grow into a com- 
plete new head. 

Too bad this worm doesn’t speak English. 
He could tell us whether two heads are 
better than one. 
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Make Yourself a 
BACKYARD WEATHER STATION 


om Pathfinders were planning a hike for 
tomorrow. But one gloomy question hung 
over their heads. Would it rain? 

“Let's read the weather report in the 
newspaper,” suggested Bob. 

After an extensive search, the only paper 
they could find was three days old. 

“No good,” said Nancy. “We need a 
report that’s right up to the minute.” 

Then Jack was on his feet. “I think,” he 
said, “I could tell you in a few minutes what 
the weather is likely to be.” 

“How?” asked Bob. “Do you have a news- 
paper you haven't told us about?” 

“No,” Jack smiled. “I have a weather 
station!” 


“A weather station!” Nancy gasped. “Only 
the Government has those things, doesn’t 
it?” 

Jack’s smile grew broader. “The Govern- 
ment—and I,” he explained. “Why don’t 
you come over and see it? I got all the 
directions from the JUNIOR GUIDE.” 

You can have a weather station, too. 
Beginning this week Uncle Ben tells how to 
make one, in easy-to-follow pictures. Start 
with the rain gauge, that tells how much 
rain fell in a storm. Then every two 
weeks until the station is completed there 
will be directions for the other instru- 
ments. Keep this copy so you will know 
where to set up the instruments in your yard. 





BACKYARD 
WEATHER 
STATION 
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FORMULA 
OLIVE BOTTLE ©) x ® “ 
OR OTHER TALL z1 
STRAIGHT- SIDED ®) x © 
ONE -- THE TALLER 
THE BETTER EXAMPLE: 
“a SUPPOSE ©:3" ©= 14” 
= ee ae Ve I 3 q st 
PLACE A SMALL > "mnie 7 = = 4 
FUNNEL LOOSELY IN FG) POXIS 2.25 
THE MOUTH OF THE H ad 
BOTTLE | tue] THUS ONE INCH OF 
—_ 7 RAIN WOULD FILL THIS 
— GS] BOTTLE 4 INCHES DEEP 
MAKE A PLYWOOD (INSIDE) A BOTTLE 8” TALL WOULD 
SUPPORT AS SHOWN wl“ ees | HANDLE A FAIRLY HEAVY 
(A HOLE CUT INA - CLOUDBURST 
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AS WELL.) w3| YOUR TEACHER WiLL 
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we2| THE FORMULA CORRECT 
LY FOR YOUR GAUGE. 
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| are you are, Patsy,” said her big sister, 
Ruth, as she brushed the last curl into 
place. 

Ruth was home for a few days vacation 
from college. 

Patsy bent over to turn down her ‘pink 
bobby socks. “Thanks, Ruth,” she said. “You 
do my hair so nicely, but ’ she sighed, 
“Helen and her sisters won't like it. They 
always tease me.” 

“What do you mean?” Ruth asked. 
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By SYLVIA OTIS 


“They don’t like anything about me. I 
wish I could go to a different school. They 
always wait for me at the corner, then spend 
the half mile to school telling me what's 
wrong with me.” Patsy was nearly in tears. 

“Oh, it can’t be that bad, Patsy,” Ruth 
told her. “Helen and Jean and Judy seem like 
such nice girls. They are from a big family, 
and they all have to work hard to help their 
father with the dairy. You'd better hurry, 
or you won't have them to walk with. We'll 


| 








SMILE! 
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talk about this tonight after you come home 
from school. I have an idea that might help!” 

Little sister said a quick good-by, grabbed 
her lunch pail and sweater, and was off. 

All the way to the corner she wondered 
what idea Ruth could possibly have that 
would keep the three Lerner sisters from 
teasing her. And then she saw them, lined 
up waiting for her. 

“Hello,” said Patsy. “Guess I’m a little 
later than usual this morning. Ruth is home 
from college, so she did my _ hair 
for me.” 

“I thought something was funny 
about your hair when I saw you com- 
ing down the road,” said Judy, the 
oldest of the girls. “Why do you let 
Ruth frizz it up so?” 

Patsy’s cheeks turned pink. “My hair 
does not look funny!” she retorted. 
“My sister goes to college, and she 
knows how to fix hair better than you. 
So there!” 

“Crybaby! Crybaby!” Jean said in a 
sing-song voice. “Now I suppose you'll 
start bawling and get your nose all 
red.” 

“She doesn’t care,” chimed in Judy. 
“She likes a red nose, and red eyes, 
roo. Poor baby Patsy, with the frizzy 
hair!” 

Patsy was crying now. She could 
scarcely see to walk, but she ran on 
ahead to school, her face dusty and 
smeary. 


While Ruth brushed her hair, Patsy curled 
up on the bed and told her big sister all 
about the troubles she was having at school. 


She barely had time to wash her face 
and smooth back her hair before the first 
bell rang. 

The morning was spoiled. She couldn't 
keep her mind on her studies. Every time 
she looked at Judy, Jean, or Helen, they 
made a face at her. 

“I don’t care,” said Patsy to herself. “I’m 
going to ask Mom if I can quit school. | 
just can’t stand coming to this horrid place 
another day!” 

The morning wore on, and after lunch 
the battle seemed to be about over. Miss 
Nichols, the teacher, read a story at one 
o'clock, and then came penmanship. Patsy's 
paper was the best one in her grade, and 
that pleased her even though there were 
only three other fourth graders. She really 
did want to be a good student. She believed 
that she could do good work all the time 
if only Helen, Jean, and Judy would move 
to North Africa or some place far away. 
Maybe she could move into town with her 
sister. That really was a good idea, and she 
thought she’d ask her mother about it. 

Patsy was glad when Miss Nichols asked 
her to wait after school to get a letter for 
her father. It gave the Lerner girls time to 
get out of sight before she started home. 

Ruth was helping Mother get dinner 
when Patsy walked into the big sunny 
kitchen. The apple pie looked good, and the 
fresh-baked bread smelled better than cake. 

“Um,” thought Patsy, “we do have a nice 
home. If only I didn’t have to go to school 
with those three girls, everything would be 
all right.” 

“Smells good, Mother,” she said. “Here's 
a letter for Dad from the teacher.” 

“Just put it on his desk,” Mother said. 
“Have a good day, Pumpkin?” 

“Oh, pretty good,” Patsy replied. “We got 
to draw this afternoon.” 

She winked at Ruth as she went to put 
up the letter. They had a secret, and she 
wanted to hear about Ruth’s idea before 
she told her parents about wanting to go to 
a different school. 

The dinner hour was pleasant. Dad told 
his funniest stories, for Ruth didn’t come 
home from college very often. 

At last bedtime came, and now Patsy 
could tell Ruth all about her latest trouble. 

“Oh, sister, do you think Mom and Dad 
would let me go to school in town, and we 
could live together? Then I wouldn’t have 
to see those three miserable girls again!” 
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Patsy asked, as the girls put on their robes. 
“Now, Pumpkin, for our talk—and my 
idea. You curl up on my bed while I brush 
my hair,” and the girls were all settled for 
the evening. 
“I don’t suppose you have ever looked 
into the mirror when you've been angry or 


hurt about something, have you?” asked - 


Ruth. “I can see that you haven't, but 
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| THANK THEE, LORD 
By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


When you see the gold sun smiling, 
And the flowers in the grass; 
When you feel the cooling breezes 
in the evening, as they pass; 

Feel the home love all around you, 
See your friends, so kind and true, 
Give the heavenly Father glory, 
For He gives all these to you. 


ee 


perhaps if you knew how you looked, you'd 
understand why the Lerner girls tease you.” 

Ruth continued. “They try to make you 
cross because you look so adorable and funny 
when you put your nose in the air and turn 
all pink.” 

Patsy’s eyes grew wide. What was coming 
next? 

“You know that your hair did look nice 
this morning, and just because they said it 
was funny, didn’t make it so, did it?” 

“Well, no, I guess not,” Patsy said rather 
softly. 

“Then when they tease you about your 
dresses or shoes, your sweaters or lunch 
pail, do you really think something is wrong? 
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No, of course not. Now here’s my idea! You 
sit here by the mirror and practice your best 
smile a few times.” 

Patsy almost giggled out loud when she 
turned to the mirror and watched herself 
smile. Maybe this idea was going to be 
useful after all. 

“Patsy, the next time the girls tease you, 
just keep still and count ten, while you 
put on your prettiest smile. Then turn to 
them and agree with them on whatever 
they teased you about. See what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Patsy with a grin. “I think 
do. Then after I smile at them, do I say 
anything?” 

“Yes,” said Ruth. “If they say something 
about your shoes being funny, you get your 
old smile out. Be sure and count ten first 
though, so you'll have time to remember 
not to get angry. Then you look at them 
and say in your very nicest company voice, 
‘Oh, I know they're not very nice. I like 
your shoes. Where did you get them? I'd 
like to ask my mother to buy me a pair like 
yours next time.’” 

“Oh, goody! I see,” laughed Patsy. “And 
if it’s about my hair, I'll say, ‘I know it’s 
funny. Could you help me comb it like 
yours? I think your hair looks so nice.’” 

“Now you've got the idea, little sister. 
And incidentally, you might remember they 
work long hours, and don’t have much time 
for fun. Maybe teasing you this morning 
was the most fun they had all day. But 
remember too, Patsy, making someone happy 
is the best way to make yourself happy. So 
try our little idea, and if it works, I just 
think maybe I'll have another idea for 
tomorrow.” 

Patsy took Ruth’s little sermon to heart, 
and she practiced counting to ten and 
smiling several times before she went to 
sleep. 

Next morning Patsy, all starched and 
combed and polished, waved a cheery good- 
by to her mother and Ruth as she started off 
for another day at school. 

There at the corner were the three siscers@) 
waiting as usual. 

“Hi, Patsy,” said Jean. “We were just 
wondering if it weren’t about time for you 
to wear that silly blue dress again.” 

Patsy opened her eyes. She could feel her 
cheeks growing warm, but just in time she 
remembered. “One-two-three-four-five-six- 
seven-eight-nine-ten!” Then she smiled. 

To page 17 











The Barber Boy 


WHO CHANGED THE WORLD 


-~ Out at sea a storm was gathering. The 
tossing water was the same blue-purple 
as the angry sky. Dick knew he should run 
home to the thatched cottage before the 
storm broke. But he hated to leave, for 
though he was only ten years old, this was 
the last day he could really call his own. 
Tomorrow he must begin his apprenticeship 
with a barber, and that meant, he knew, 
that he would have to work twelve or more 
hours a day. 

Dick’s father was only a poor laborer, and 














































































By ERNESTINE GRAVLEY 


there were thirteen children in the family. 
Dick was the youngest, and there had not 
been many luxuries for any of them. Besides, 
it was the custom for boys to start working 
young back then in 1742. 

Finally, the boy got to his feet and with 
the wild wind at his back, stumbled toward 
home, his eyes blinded by tears. 

Next day he carried his few belongings to 
the barbershop and placed them in a tiny, 
shabby room at the back of the cellar. 

“You'll have three meals a day, lad,” the 
barber said kindly. “Not 
every lad in England is 
so lucky these days.” 

“I know, sir,” Dick re- 
plied. “I'll try to be worth 
my hire.” 

And Dick began his 
long career, sweeping 
floors at first, no doubt, 
but after a while being 
permitted to shave work- 
Fey ingmen at a penny a 
aie shave. Day after day the 

- men came into the shop 
complaining __ bitterly 
about the long days of 
spinning and the poor 
wages they were paid. 

The years passed. Dick 
grew unhappy with his 
own job, but being un- 
able to read or write, he 
could find nothing better 
to do. 


Dick sat on a rock and watched 
a storm blow in from the sea. 
Tomorrow he must leave home. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Sara Balogun, age 13. 35 Binuyo Street, Lagos, 
Nigeria, West Africa. Riding horses, swimming, table 
tennis. 

Floyd Waagen, age 14. Larkin Springs Road, Madi- 
son, Tennessee, U.S.A. Reading, writing. 

Katheryn Waagen, age 11. Larkin Springs Road, 
Madison, Tennessee, U.S.A. Collects dolls and poetry, 
reading. 

Marie Cavin, age 10. Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Reading. 

Kristina Larsen, age 12. Star Route, Osborneville, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. Sewing, reading, post cards. 

Thomas Bates, age 16. R.F.D., Strong, Maine, U.S.A. 
Stamps, road maps, piano. 

Judith Stirling, age 16. North Shore, Devonshire, 
Bermuda. Reading, swimming, writing. 

Sharon Martin, age 13. 836 C Avenue, Nevada, 
lowa, U.S.A. Roller skating, volleyball, shells, butter- 
flies. 

Beverley Norton, age 11. Box 85, Custer, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, piano, accordion, 
sports. 

Mary Gregg, age 11. Box 432, Greybull, Wyoming, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, collecting foreign dolls, flute. 

David Robbie, age 10. 1 Tocker Street, Taita, 
Lower Hutt, Wellington, New Zealand. Swimming, 
reading, stamps, pets. 

Saundra Kuntsen, age 11. 1561 Irving, Sunnyside, 
Washington, U.S.A. Roller skating, biking, swimming, 
violin. 

Marilyn Jackson, age 11. 1221 E. Edison, Sunnyside, 
Washington, U.S.A. Piano, biking, cooking, roller 
skating. 

Denny Scott, age 11. 2256 Van Ufford Lane, Car- 
michael, Sacramento County, California, U.S.A. 
Stamps, coins, archery, baseball, swimming, drawing, 
wood carving. 

Esther Hatfield, age 14. 1003 South Walnut, Ooli- 
tic, Indiana, U.S.A. Sports. 

Rosemarie Chamberlain, age 11. 503 Union Avenue, 
Springfield, Oregon, U.S.A. Tennis, swimming, biking, 
cooking, sewing. 

Thomas Calkins, age 12. Route 1, Box 193, Otis, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, shells, music, post 
cards. 

Sylvia Wintonyk, age 15. Box 424, Rosthern, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Stamps, sports. 

Audrey Field, age 14. 50 South Street, Freeport, 
Maine, U.S.A. Roller skating, ice skating, reading, 
sewing, swimming, gardening. 
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As a young man he would take walks 
along the village streets and watch the 
workingmen. They were spending fifteen or 
more hours every day spinning cotton on 
crude wheels. By candlelight they kept on 
working, getting little done, and with small 
profit. Surely, Dick thought, there must be a 
faster way to spin thread. 

By now he had become a hair buyer and 
wigmaker, wandering through the villages 
on foot, buying hair for his trade. One 
night he chanced to lodge with a carpenter 
named James Hargreaves. He noticed that 
Mr. Hargreaves was using a homemade 
spinner with eight spindles, but keeping it 
a secret from his jealous neighbors. The 
machine was crude and the young hair- 
buyer decided to build a better one. 

Before long he invented a machine that 
could spin many threads at once of any 
degree of fineness or hardness. He received 
a patent in 1769. Dick noticed that all the 
spinners worked at little spinning wheels 
in their own homes. When they had spun 
some cotton into thread, they would take it 
to a man who would buy it. Then they 
would get some more cotton from him, 
take it home, spin it, and bring back the 
thread. 

Dick got the idea that much better work 
could be done, cheaper and more quickly, if 
many spinners worked under one roof in- 
stead of in their own cottages. So he set up 
a factory. It was the first factory ever built 
similar to the ones we know today, and it 
changed the world. People in the villages 
soon began leaving their cottages and little 
farms to move to homes near the new 
factories, and in that way the big cities 
began. 

Many times rivals copied Dick’s inven- 
tions and tried to violate his patents, but 
the inventor kept making improvements, 
and made a fortune as well. 


Richard Arkwright, our hero, demanded 
cleanliness of his factory workers as well as 
regular hours and uniform products. In re- 
turn he gave better wages and better work- 
ing conditions than they had ever known. 

When Arkwright reached fifty years of 
age he decided that he must somehow gain 
some learning, since he was wealthy and 
prominent. He set about the task of educat- 
ing himself with the same determination 
and patience that had brought his other suc- 
cesses. It was not easy, but a few years later 





TURTLE TOPS THEM ALL 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


CCORDING to 
the National Ge- 
ographic Society tur- 
tles live longer than 
any other animal, in- 
cluding man. There is proof that a turtle that 
was captured on the Indian Ocean island of 
Mauritius in 1766 was 152 years old. 

* On Rhode Island is a turtle that, according 
to the National Geographic, is 129 years old. 
The society also reports that giant tortoises 
of the Galapagos Islands commonly live more 
than a hundred years. 

In length of life span, man comes next 
to the turtle. The elephant follows, living 





45 to 70 years; the rhinocerous lives 36 to 
50 years. Gorillas become as old as 35, 
whales 30, lions 20 to 30, and horses about 
the same. Dogs and cats sometimes live 15 
years. 

The carp is the longest lived among fish. 
One is known to have been 75. Of the birds, 
the parrot can live to be 60. 

A queen ant has been known to live for 
16 years. The oldest alligator on record was 
43, and its cousin the snake made a record 
of living to be 21. 

Of course, to a turtle all of us die young. 
Being 100 is nothing to boast about in his 
family. 








he was considered a well-read man of cul- 
ture. In 1786 he was knighted by King 
George III and was thereafter known as 
Sir Richard Arkwright. 

He died at sixty, having given the founda- 
tion of the industrial era to his homeland 
and all of civilization. 





Count Ten—And Smile! 
From page 14 


“Yes,” she said, so sweetly that the girls 
just stared at her, “this dress is quite old 
and silly, but Mother thinks I should wear it 
out anyway. Where does your mother buy 
your dresses? I like what you're wearing this 
morning. I'll ask my mother to buy my 
dresses at the same place you bought yours 
next time.” 

Jean and Helen were speechless, but Judy 
managed to say, “Oh, do you like our 
dresses? Well, er, they were our cousin’s, 
and our aunt sent them to us. We take turns 
wearing them, and then we pass them on to 
our smaller sisters when we have outgrown 
them.” 

Helen added, “I don’t think we've ever 
had new dresses bought just for us in our 
whole lives.” 


Yesterday Patsy might have said, “Well, 
it serves you right, the way you tease me 
about mine!” 

Somehow, today she felt grown up, and 
she could see what Ruth meant when she 
had told her that making people happy 
makes us happy too. So she smiled and 
said, “Lucky you! I wish I had a cousin 
who would send me her out-grown clothes. 
Even my sister is so much older than I that 
I can’t even wear her out-grown things, 
except to play dress-up in.” 

The walk to school that morning was 
actually fun. The whole day was bright and 
happy, and the four girls were really good 
friends at last. 

Patsy could hardly wait to get home to 
Ruth. She hunted until she found her in the 
flower garden. 

“Oh, Sister! 
worked!” 

“What are you talking about, Patsy?” 
smiled Ruth. 

“Oh, you know, counting ten and smiling. 
And Sis, they've never had a new dress 
bought just for them that they can remem- 
ber in all their lives!” 

“I'm not surprised,” said Ruth. “Often 
people who are hurt about something them- 
selves, try to cover up their feelings by 
hurting someone else. Sometimes they keep 
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Sister!” called Patsy. “It 





Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


Nine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $7. 75 
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Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 
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right on being mean, and they form a habit 
that is hard to break; and they grow up to 
be cranky old people. If someone only 
took time to find out why girls are some- 
times hateful, their lives might be very 
different.” 

“I see what you mean, Sis,” said Patsy, 
“because when | didn’t get angry this morn- 
ing, we all had such a good time. Now I 
don’t want to go away to school. Oh, yes, 
didn’t you say you had another idea?” 


a Ruth laughed. “You didn’t forget, did 
y 


ou? Well, it’s this. There won't be any 
counting in this idea, except counting our 
pennies. Tomorrow I have to take the bus 
back to college. Suppose we go into town 
an hour early and do a little shopping. Let’s 
buy some pretty socks and scarfs for you and 
the Lerner girls, all alike.” 

“Oh, that would be fun! You have the 
best ideas, Sister. I hope I grow up to be 
just like you!” 

The smile on Patsy's face wasn’t one 
that had to be practiced as she added, “And 
you know, whenever I see those socks and 
scarfs I'll think of you, and the time I 
counted ten!” 


And the Wagons Rolled On 
From page 5 


Ruth wanted to get out and away from the 
dirt and cinders of the old “smoke wagon,” 
as she called it. The next two sooty days 
dragged slowly past until finally, in the 
late evening, the train chugged into Boze- 
man, Montana. 

“This is as far as we go by train, folks,” 
said Papa. 

Uncle Carl stood up and began gathering 
his family together too. The next few 
minutes were busy ones for the two fathers 
as they began reorganizing things out on 
the station platform. The mothers were 


had brought and trying to keep their 
youngsters from getting too close to the train. 

“I'm hungry!” 

“When do we eat?” 

Aunt Ollie McKay and Mother Peregrine 
looked at each other and sighed, then 
smiled. 

“It never fails, does it?” Aunt McKay 
laughed. 


@:: too, gathering up all the food they 





Everyone gathered about the two women 
as they began to unwrap some of the sand- 
wiches and fruit. There would be no dishes 
to wash tonight. By the time the last crumbs 
had been eaten, Papa suggested they all 
move into the dark depot for the night. 


“Good idea,” said Uncle McKay. “At 
least we can be inside if it rains.” 


Picking up the portmanteaus (old-fash- 
ioned suitcases), washboilers, and baskets 
the menfolk started for the darkened build- 
ing. The sun had set nearly an hour ago and 
it was high time they all found a resting 
place for the night. Electric lights might 
have been commonplace in the East, but out 
West in 1903 there were many places still 
relying on kerosene. However, there wasn’t 
even that in the depot. 


“Doesn’t look as though anyone is in 
there.” Mamma’s eyes narrowed as she tried 
to squint through the windowpane into the 
gloomy interior. 

“Wipe your hand over the window again, 
Emma,” laughed Uncle McKay. “Maybe 
there is a light in there and you haven't 
seen it for the coal dust.” 

Everyone laughed, even Ruth, who was 
beginning to think this whole trip was 
something like a bad nightmare. There was 
something about being in a strange town at 
night that made her stomach feel queer. She 
didn’t have a fever or a cough, but it was 
almost like being sick. Ruth held tight to 
her big sister Maude, and wished hard that 
the night would pass quickly away so she 
could at least see again. 

Papa felt for the door. It was unlocked. 
With his arms still loaded he kicked it 
wide open and called for the rest to follow. 
Inside was darker yet. Papa and Uncle 
McKay felt along the wall and then called 
to the women and children when they found 
a bench. 

“Over here, Emma,” said Papa. “There's 
a bench that runs the full length of the 
depot.” 

Mamma stumbled toward her husband's 
voice, bringing the girls with her. There 
was room on the bench for the four McKays 
and all the Peregrines. All, that is, except 
teen-age Maude. Giving her seat to Ruth, 
she started feeling around the room for 
another bench. 

“There should be another one over here,” 
she said almost in a whisper. 

Ruth laughed a little at her older sister. 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Bible Step 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


1. Abbreviation sometimes used for the book that 
comes before Isaiah. 

2. Girl’s name meaning golden. 

3. Father of Rachel. (Gen. 29:10.) 

4. Father of King Jehoshaphat. (1 Kings 15:24.) 

5. Wife of Elimelech. (Ruth 1:2.) 

i eee despiseth his mother.” 
(Proverbs 15:20.) 

7. Building in which there was no room for Mary 
and Joseph. (Luke 2:7.) 
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By RILLA BOYNTON 


1 am thinking of a king of Israel who tried to de- 
ceive the prophet Ahijah. The king’s son was very 
sick and he wanted the prophet to tell him if the 
boy would get better. But he didn’t want the prophet 
to know who was inquiring. 

He told his wife to disguise herself and go to 
Ahijah with a gift of ten loaves of bread and a cruse 
of honey. 

The prophet was old and couldn't see, so the dis- 
guise made no difference. But he wasn’t too old to 
listen to the Lord, and before even the king’s wife 
reached the house, God told him what to tell her. 
When he heard her — at the door, he said, 
“Come in, thou wife of J..... ie 

See 1 Kings 14. 
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The Sabbath "S" Game 


By GOLDIE CAVINESS 


All answers begin with the letter S. 
. The tree associated with Amos. 
. Another name for the Dead Sea. 
. The supreme Jewish council. 

. A Biblical wind instrument. (Dan. 3:10.) 

. Mourning garments. (Gen. 37:34.) 

. The first fallen angel. (Rev. 12:9.) 

. A strong man. (Judges 16:3.) 

. A man saved in the ark. (Gen. 7:13.) 

. Twenty-second book of the Old Testament. 
. Peter’s footwear. (Acts 12:8.) 

. The tanner at Joppa. (Acts 10:6.) 

. Paul’s companion. (Acts 15:40.) 


(Amos 7:14.) 
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Proverb Scramble 
By ELEANOR J. PAULSON 


Unscramble these proverbs. 

. Noise empty make most wagons. 

. Tide for no time wait man and. 

. Words actions louder than speak. 

. Safe sorry to is it be than better. 

. Indeed a in friend is a need friend. 

. Parted soon fool are his and a money. 
. The of invention is necessity mother. 
. Well ends well all's that. 

. Can you what never till off today put tomor- 
row do. 
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Hidden Bible Places 
By SHIRLEY L. McDERMOTT 


Each of the sentences contains the name of a city 
in the Bible. The first city is revealed for you. How 
many of the others can you find? 


1. The milk is URgently needed. (Gen. 11:31.) 

2. He will play so Dominique can sing. (Gen. 13: 
12.) 

3. The baby longs for its mother. (Dan. 1:1.) 

4. Five of the lamps needed oil. (Dan. 8:2.) 

5. Is Beth eleven years old? (Gen. 28:19.) 

6. | think Dot handles the bicycle well. (2 Kings 


6:13.) 


ANSWERS 
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Just because it was dark she didn’t have to 
whisper. 

Maude felt low along the wall where a 
bench should be. It was impossible to see 
even her hand in front of her face, but she 
thought she would find some kind of seat. 

“I wish there was just a little light, then 
I could———Oh, here’s a seat.” 

Maude straightened out her skirt and 
started to sit down when suddenly she 
screamed—a loud, spine-chilling scream. 


® (To be continued) 





The Leader of the Gang 
From page 3 


house. Alberto liked to peek through the 
iron grill of the gate into the hall and watch 
as the missionary’s wife showed pretty pic- 
tures to the children who sat swinging their 
bare feet from a bench too high for them. 
He liked to hear the songs the “Sabbatistas” 
sang too, and he learned to sing snatches of 
them, just from hearing them while he 
threw stones from his pockets. 

Then he would shout the words of the 
songs at the missionary any time he saw 
him on the streets. Elder Westphal—for 
that was the missionary’s name—felt hurt 
deep inside to hear the boys making fun of 
the beautiful hymns and calling out the 
name of Jesus in rough voices. It bothered 
him even more than the stones. 

“Give me the Bible, star of gladness 
gleaming,” and “When the roll is called up 
yonder, I'll be there,” were the boys’ favor- 
ites. Wherever Elder Westphal walked he 
would hear the words yelled at him for a 
couple of blocks ahead and a couple of 
blocks behind. 

One Sabbath afternoon Alberto poked his 
head through the gate to try to get a glimpse 
of Elder Westphal. Stones bulged from both 
his pockets. He was sure he had seen Elder 
Westphal go inside, but where 


ec" A firm hand was gripping the back 








of his neck. Terrified, Alberto looked up to 
see whe had caught him. 

It was Elder Westphal himself! 

The foreign devil was holding him tight. 
How had he crept up so close without his 
seeing him? 

“Come into the meeting and _ listen.” 
Elder Westphal’s voice was firm and com- 
manding. Still holding Alberto by the back 
of the neck he led the frightened boy to the 
front seat and sat him down. 

Alberto hung his head. Outside he could 
hear the laughter of the other boys who 
had seen how he, the leader, had been 
caught. 

But when the music began Alberto 
raised his head and looked around at the 
happy people about him. Elder Westphal’s 
voice—kind and friendly now—and the 
twinkle in his dark eyes as he looked right 
at Alberto, reassured the boy. And he 
couldn’t see the least bit of a tail, though 
he looked as hard as he could. An interesting 
story caught his attention, then touched his 
heart. By the time the closing song was 
anounced Alberto was ready to sing, “Give 
me the Bible,” in a reverent voice. 

That one visit, made by force, brought 
about a great change in Alberto’s life. 

Elder Westphal moved away. Years and 
years passed. Alberto became a professor, 
a lecturer, and an author. Then one day in 
far-away Mexico, Elder Westphal attended 
church. After the service a distinguished- 
looking gentleman threw his arms around 
him in a friendly Spanish embrace, with 
many warm pats on the back. “Don’t you 
remember me?” he said. “I was a boy twelve 
years old when I first heard you preach in 
Peru in that little town on the Amazon. I've 
been an Adventist ever since.” 

It was Alberto! 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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I-A TEACHER SENT FROM GOD 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


(APRIL 14) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Isaiah 48:16-18; 
28:9-13. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Thus saith the 
Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; I 
am the Lord thy God which teacheth thee to 
profit, which leadeth thee by the way that thou 
shouldest go” (Isaiah 48:17). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 

“Christ was the greatest teacher the world 
has ever known. He came to this earth to shed 
abroad the bright beams of truth, that men might 
gain a fitness for heaven. ‘For this cause came 
I into the world, He declared, ‘that I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” John 18:37. He 
came to reveal the character of the Father, that 
men might be led to worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. 

“Man’s need for a divine teacher was known 
in heaven. The pity and sympathy of God were 
aroused in behalf of human beings, fallen and 
bound to Satan’s chariot car; and when the 
fullness of time was come, He sent forth His 
Son. The One appointed in the councils of 
heaven came to this earth as man’s instructor.” 
—Counsels to Parents and Teachers, p. 259. 


SUNDAY 


The Teacher’s Qualifications 


1. Find Isaiah 9:6, second half. 

In this verse Isaiah tells part of the name and 
character of the Coming One. What name does 
He give to Him that shows that He teaches and 
helps His children with their problems? 


NoTE.—A counselor is one who advises oth- 
ers, or tells them what is the right thing to do. 
“In the Teacher sent from God, heaven gave to 
men its best and greatest. He who had stood in 
the councils of the Most High, who had dwelt 
in the innermost sanctuary of the Eternal, was 
the One chosen to reveal in person to humanity 
the knowledge of God.’—Education, p. 73. 


2. Find John 3:2. 
What reason did Nicodemus, a member of the 
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well educated and highly respected sect of the 
Pharisees, give for believing that Jesus was “a 
teacher come from God”? 


NOTE.—Even those Pharisees who were ene- 
mies of Christ, and opposed to what He taught, 
could not help but acknowledge that Christ was 
a wonderful counselor and teacher. At one time 
they sent disciples to Him to ask Him a ques- 
tion, and paid Him this tribute: ‘Master, we 
know that thou art true, and teachest the way 
of God in truth” (Matt. 22:16). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
464, par. 4 


MONDAY 


His Course of Study—What He Taught 
3. Find Isaiah 48:16-18. 


How does Isaiah state the aims of the great 
Teacher? 


4. Find Mark 6:34. 


What does Mark tell us about the subject 
matter of His teaching? 


5. Find Luke 11:1-4. 


At the disciples’ request, what did Jesus teach 
them to do? 


NOTE.—"Christ’s disciples were much im- 
pressed by His prayers and by His habit of 
communion with God. One day after a short 
absence from their Lord, they found Him ab- 
sorbed in supplication. Seeming unconscious of 
their presence, He continued praying aloud. The 
hearts of the disciples were deeply moved. As 
He ceased praying, they exclaimed, ‘Lord, teac 
us to pray.’ 

“In answer, Christ repeated the Lord’s m ) 
as He has given it in the sermon on the mount.” 
—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 140. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
364, 365, par. 1. 


TUESDAY 


The Methods of the Master Teacher 
6. Find Isaiah 28:9, first half. 








What questions does Isaiah ask in his prophecy 
about the great Teacher? 


7. Read verses 10 and 13. 


Answering his own question, how did Isaiah 
prophesy of the method the great Teacher 
would use in teaching truth? 


Precept—“Any commandment, instruction, or 
order intended as a rule of action or conduct.”— 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 


8. Find Matthew 13:13. 
How did Christ teach the people? 


NoTE.—In His teaching, Christ used this 
method of “line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
‘Christ had truths to present which the people 
ere unprepared to accept, or even to under- 
stand. For this reason also He taught them in 
parables. By connecting His teaching with the 
scenes of life, experience, or nature, He secured 
their attention and impressed their hearts. Aft- 
erward, as they looked upon the objects that il- 
lustrated His lessons, they recalled the words of 
the divine Teacher. To minds that were open to 
the Holy Spirit, the significance of the Saviour’s 
teaching unfolded more and more. Mysteries 
grew clear, and that which had been hard to 
grasp became evident.”—Christ’s Object Les- 
sons, p. 21. 
For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pe. 22, 25, pat. 2. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Teacher Beloved 


9. Find Mark 12:37, last part. 


Some teachers teach in such a way that only 
a few who are very well educated are able to 
understand them. How did the common people 
receive the teaching of Jesus? 


10. Find John 7:46. 


What did the educated people of His time say 
about His teaching? 


NOTE.—"“Jesus spake as never man_ spake. 
He poured out to men the whole treasure of 
heaven in wisdom and knowledge. He had not 
come to utter uncertain sentiments and opinions, 
but to speak truth established on eternal prin- 
ciples. . . . He had come to seek and to save the 


lost, and He would not permit Himself to be 
turned from His object. He revealed truths that 








had been buried under the rubbish of error, and 
He freed them from the exactions and traditions 
of men, and bade them stand fast forever. He 
rescued "truth from its obscurity, and set it in its 
proper framework, that it might shine with its 
original luster. What wonder that crowds fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the Lord, and gave Him 
homage as they listened to His words!”—Coun- 
sels to Parents and Teachers, p. 29. 


11. Find Luke 4:31, 32. 
Why were the people of Capernaum surprised 
at His preaching? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p 
253, pats. 3, 4, 5, 6; p. 254, pars: 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 


Students of the Master Teacher 
12. Find Matthew 11:29. 


In what words does Jesus invite us to become 
students of His? 


13. Find Isaiah 50:4. 


When we answer Christ’s invitation and be- 
come His students, what will He give us? 

14. Find Matthew 28:19, 20. 

After we have been taught by Jesus, what does 
He ask us to do? 

NOTE.—The true teacher teaches others that 
they in turn may become teachers. “The most 
complete illustration of Christ’s methods as a 
teacher is found in His training of the twelve 
first disciples. Upon these men were to rest 
weighty responsibilities. He had chosen them as 
men whom He could imbue with His Spirit, 
and who could be fitted to carry forward His work 
on earth when He should leave it.”—Education, 
p. 84. 

For further reading: Education, p. 93, par. 2; 
p. 94, pars. 1, 2; p. 95, pars. 4, 5. 


FRIDAY 


FILL IN THE NAMES given to Christ: 
“His name shall be called Wonderful, 


The mighty God” (Isa. 9:6). 
; ,» we know that thou art a 
come from God” (John 3:2). 


FILL IN THE AIMS of the great Teacher: 
“IT am the Lord thy God which teacheth thee 


to (Isa. 48:17). 
“And he began to teach them __. 
(Mark 6:34). 
FILL IN THE METHODS of the great Teacher: 
“Por -.......... Must be Upon —..____, : 
upon . _.. upon : 
upon ; here a and there a 
” “Clea; 28:30). “Therefore speak I to 


them in : because they seeing see not; 
and hearing they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand” (Matt. 13:13). 

Starting with the last word and reading back- 
ward, read this INVITATION of Jesus for us all 
to learn of Him. 

SOULS YOUR UNTO REST FIND SHALL YE 
AND: HEART IN LOWLY AND MEEK AM I FOR; 
ME OF LEARN AND, YOU UPON YOKE MY TAKE. 
(Matt. 11:29). 
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SCOOPBILL, the PELICAN, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Many folks would think Scoopbill the Pelican had 
an ideal life. He just went fishing all day long, every 
day! Scoop usually fished with other white pelicans. 
2. One day they started out in a long line off shore, 
and beating their wings on the water, advanced 


together, driving the fish to shallow wafer near the 
shore. 3. They drew together as they approached 
the shore, and watched the water intently. The fish 
found themselves cornered and tried to get away 
under the line, but the pelicans snapped them up. 




















4. Scoop’s large bill made a good fish net. The lower 
part with the pouch would spread out under water 
and form a bag to catch the fish. Then he would 
close the bill and strain the water out. 5. Laughing 
gulls hovered overhead looking for a meal. 6. Scoop- 


bill caught a fish, tail first, and had to flip it end 
for end. This was just what the gulls were waiting 
for! One swooped down and snatched the fish away 
while it was in mid-air. Scoop had to swallow fish 
head first so the fins would not catch in his throat. 
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a call that sounded like a mocking laugh. The poor 
pelican did not see the joke; however, he caught 
another fish before long. 8. Scoopbill thought it had 
been a good day, and flew back to his resting place 
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with a full crop. He did not carry the fish in the 
pouch, but in the crop. The pouch served only as a 
net. 9. Pelicans are socialists—they always fish to- 
gether, fly together, and even rest and digest their 
food together. They looked like a group of old men. 





